states, in me negotiated letters accompanying me Lisbon Protocol, and in an agreement between Russia and Ukraine reached in April 1992, which contains detailed provisions for Ukrainian monitoring of the dismantlement of weapons removed from Ukrainian territory. Russian officials report that the latter agreement is currently being implemented and that, as of the spring of 1993, half of the tactical nuclear weapons removed from Ukrainian territory had been dismantled, with Ukrainian monitoring." In addition, as currently conceived, the arrangements for the HEU purchase now in the final stages of negotiation and for U.S. funding of a fissile material storage site in Russia will both specify that the material involved must corne from dismantled weapons (though measures to verify this will be limited or nonexistent). This creates an obligation to dismantle enough nuclear weapons during the 20-year period of the agreement to provide 500 metric tons of HEU.
Monitoring Dismantlement
With the exception of the monitoring called for under the Russian-Ukrainian agreement (and limited openness to the public at Pantex), no measures are in place that are specifically designed to increase the transparency of the dismantlement process. Such measures would increase the confidence of the parties to the current reductions accords, as well as the international community, that dismantlement is in fact taking place and that the denuclearization process is being securely managed. Increased transparency for weapons dismantlement has thus far been resisted within the U.S. government and some sectors of the Russian government, for three reasons: (1) the need to protect sensitive weapons design information, (2) the urgency of proceeding with dismantlement, and (3) the costs of monitoring.
These objections have some merit; yet the process of introducing increased transparency measures need not significantly slow down the process of dismantlement, unduly compromise sensitive information, or break the bank. Moreover, as described above, there are compelling motivations for increasing transparency. Although the uncertainties concerning dismantlement rates are greater for Russia than for the United States, monitoring of dismantlement
" Interview with General Sergei Zelenlsov (retired) and Colonel-General Vitali Yakovlev, former commander and current deputy commander, respectively, of the Russian military's 12th Main Directorate, in charge of nuclear weapons, Moscow, May 1993.
Ukraine has insisted that all weapons removed from its territory be dismantled, and Kazakhstan appears to take a similar position. Some weapons being withdrawn from Belarus, however, in particular the modern SS-25 mobile intercontinental ballistic missiles, may well be incorporated into Russian strategic forces.
Some Ukrainian officials continue to claim that the monitoring provisions of the April 1992 agreement have not been implemented, though others indicate that they are fully satisfied with these verification arrangements.
As part of the broad regime outlined here, such increased transparency could begin beforehe U.S. nuclear arsenal is being reexaminquested assistance from the United States in converting these reactors. After some intf discussion, the United States agreed to send a team to discuss the practicality of converting the reactors. DC have been encountered on both sides, but as of late 1993, the pace of efforts in this regard appeared tt to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
